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the Earl of Bute. This nobleman was the chosen instru-
ment of George III in his efforts to revive the direct
influence of the Crown. He had been the friend and
adviser of the King's father, and after Frederick's death
inculcated his son with the ideas of Bolingbroke. From
1760 to 1765 he exercised, in one capacity or another,
very great influence indeed, but became in the process
one of the most unpopular men in the country, not least
on the score of his nationality, for Dr. Johnson was by
no means alone in his dislike of the Scots. Bute was
attacked in the street, and on one occasion his coach
was destroyed. Nor was this all, for the most scandalous
accusations were made in respect of his relations with the
King's mother, and a skirt and a jack-boot were continually
being burnt together in public.
It was an age of little men, for the great leaders of the
next generation were still in the nursery, but there was
one giant, William Pitt, later Earl of Chatham. He had
not hesitated to stoop to intrigue when all the efforts of
the Opposition had been concentrated upon compassing
the fall of Walpole, but once he was in power he proved
himself one of the greatest statesmen this country has
ever known.
"The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the
reign of George II was the most enviable ever occupied
by any public man in English history. He had con-
ciliated the King; he domineered over the House of
Commons; he was adored by the people; he was
admired by all Europe. He was the first Englishman
of his time; and he had made England the first country
in the world."1
1 Macaulay, Lord: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.
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